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HE wéorld’s stock of geographic knowledge has been 
gathered through multitudinous agencies through the 
centuries. Commerce, war, love of adventure, thirst 
for knowledge, immigration to new lands for a fresh 

experiment in living; all have had their part. It remains for 
geographic education to order this mass of material, develop 
geographic principles and he vards a better use of the earth 


and its gifts. —ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM 


The manner in which geographic education makes use of 
this information and adapts it for use in schools varies 
greatly. In BrigHaM AND McFarLANne’s Essentials of 
Geography Revised geographical material and principles are 
treated in a way that is unexcelled. The teaching of geog- 
raphy with these books is more interesting than with any 


other textbook. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF PORTO RICO 
R. H. WHITBECK 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Cane sugar production is four centuries old in the island of 
Porto Rico. During the period of Spanish control, it ranked in 
importance next after coffee. But when the United States took 
the island from Spain in 1898, the industry was nearly stagnant; the 
total annual production of sugar by 345 small mills was seldom 
more than 100,000 tons. Half ; + mills were ox-driven, wooden 
contraptions getting hardly 60} zent of the sucrose out of the 
cane. 

With the advent of American control of the island, the ma- 
jority of the sugar properties gradually passed into the ownership 
and managemeni of new companies, largely but not wholly financed 
by American money. A considerable number of large, highly effi- 
cient mills have been built, tho many of the 42 existing mills are 
of only moderate capacity, capable of making money only so long 
as prices are favorable. A prolonged period of financial stress 
might lead to the absorption of many of these properties by the 
financially strong ones. Eight of the largest mills, belonging to 
three corporations, grind 44 per cent of the sugar. The two larg- 
est mills are on the south side of the island, and the third largest 
is at the eastern end. Fig. 1 indicates the location of the cane lands 
and of the centrals. The area planted to sugar cane has increased 
and now exceeds 200,000 acres. The exportation of sugar has grown 
from 69,000 tons in 1901 to a recent average of nearly 600,000 tons 
a year. The greatest export value occurred during the extremely 
high prices of 1920, when the sugar exports from Porto Rico 
reached a value of practically $100,000,000. In recent years the 
value has usually been in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. 

The sugar industry is beyond comparison the most important 
in the island. The greater part of the capital invested is supplied 
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by investors who live outside of Porto Rico, and a large fraction 
of the net profits leave the island. This occasions dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Porto Ricans, but the manager of the Sugar 
Producers Association states that nearly 80 per cent of the gross 
earnings of the sugar companies are paid out in the island for 
labor, taxes, supplies, and other purposes. In the good years, the 
sugar industry has been highly profitable, and sugar lands have 
reached high prices—up to $500 an acre. 

When reduced to its simplest terms the success of any modern 
industry comes down to question of costs. Of the many elements 
which enter into these costs, some are determined by conditions 
which nature imposes and to which man must make such favorable 
adjustments as he can. Others are man-controlled factors, capable 
of continuous modification. Sugar production, like any other busi- 
ness, is subject to efficient or inefficient management, to scientific 
or unscientific practices, and often to the uncertainties of legisla- 
tion, such as changeable tariffs in this or that country. 

The geographer naturally stresses the geographical factors in 
industry and is inclined to overweight them while underweighting 
the human factors. In this paper I shall try to illustrate by the 
sugar industry of Porto Rico how a great industry is built up 
not alone by the intelligent utilization of geographical opportuni- 
ties, but also by human agencies including the application of scien- 
tific research which bids fair to double the production of sugar 
with practically no increase of acreage. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ConDITIONS IN Porto Rico 


The island is roughly rectangular—100 miles in length by about 
36 in width-—giving it an area of 3,435 square miles, or consider- 
ably less than that of the little state of Connecticut. Around the 
outer border of the island is an irregular belt of low land and foot 
hills; the arable area of this belt forms about a quarter of the 
island. The rest of the island is a jumbled mass of mountains, 
rising to altitudes of over 4,000 feet, and now mostly denuded 
of forests. In this mountainous interior there are almost no level 
fields. The land that is devoted to the two mountain-and-valley 
crops—coffee and tobacco—is mostly steep and difficult, and much 
of it would scarcely be used for crops if it were not for the dense 
population (400 to the square mile) and the scarcity of level land in 
the island as a whole. The sugar cane is grown in the coastal low- 
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land and in the valleys that reach inland from it. There are ap- 
proximately 300,000 acres of real and potential cane land of which 
about two-thirds is devoted to cane at any one time. The best of 
the cane land is used continuously, but requires artificial fertiliza- 
tion, which adds materially to the cost of producing sugar. 


CoNSEQUENCES OF THE IsLAND’s LocaTIoNn 


The geographical location of the island in the belt of the north- 
east trade winds gives to Porto Rico continuous but not oppressive 


tropical heat, with a narrow annual range of temperature. Frost | 


is entirely unknown in the island. The mountains cause ample rain- 
fall in all parts except the southern coastal plain and a small area 
in the northwest; in these sections profitable cane-growing requires 
irrigation, for this crop needs about 70 inches of water a year. 
The geographical location of Porto Rico places it in the path of the 
furious West Indian hurricanes, two of which have devastated the 
island since the American occupation; one in 1899 and a still worse 
one in 1928. Besides these two hurricanes which struck the island in 
full force, several have passed near by and have done moderate 
damage. During about a century (1825 to 1928) seven violent 
hurricanes passed over the island, an average of one in 15 years. 
The last one (1928) caused a property damage of over $85,000,000, 
and 300 sudden deaths; while the total number of deaths in the 
island during 1928 was 10,000 greater than usual. The loss to the 
sugar crop alone was about $17,000,000. The sugar yield from 
the crop of 1928-29 was 163,000 tons less than the previous year. 
Considering the climate of Porto Rico in all its aspects as related 
to sugar production, it is favorable, except for the hurricanes. 
However, the other sugar islands of the West Indies are practically 
all subject to these same storms. 

A second factor of location is advantageous; it is the situation 
of the cane lands along and near to the coast, for nearly all of the 
Sugar is exported. Some of the largest sugar mills are at the 
water’s edge and ship entire steamer loads of sugar from their own 
wharves. This is true of both of the largest companies—the South 
Porto Rico Sugar Company (Guanica) and the Central Agierre 
Company, which together grind nearly one-third of the sugar of 
the island (Fig. 1). None of the Porto Rican mills is or could be 
far from its shipping port, a benefit however, which Porto Rico 
shares with other cane sugar exporters, all of which are islands. 
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A third factor of location is the island’s nearness to the eastern 
seaboard of the United States to which the raw sugar goes for 
refining. Only one Porto Rican company (J. Serralles, Central 
Mercedita) has a refinery of its own. This factor of nearness to 
the world’s greatest sugar market is of no small importance. For 
example, the Philippine sugar producers pay much higher freight 
rates to the Eastern United States than do the Porto Rican grow- 
ers, and the Panama Canal tolls must be paid on Hawaiian and 
Philippine sugar that comes to the eastern United States. . 


Fic. 1. Sugar-producing regions of Porto Rico. Each isolated dot and each group 
of dots represents the output of a sugar mill (in a few cases two mills). Each black 
dot represents 5000 tons of raw sugar, and each open circle, less than 5000 tons. There 
are 42 sugar mills, or centrals, in the island, mostly near the coast. The figures are for 
1927-28, an exceptionally good year. 


Less Factors 


So much for the geographical advantages for sugar production 
possessed by Porto Rico; and without such natural advantages, the 
island’s chief industry could not exist. But all of its geographical 
features are not fortunate. The hurricanes have already been men- 
tioned. The necessity of artificial irrigation in the south adds con- 
siderably to the cost of raising each acre of cane, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the increased yield of sugar. The most 
profitable sugar properties are on the south coast. Some of the 
best of these irrigated lands yield 5, 6, or even 7 tons of sugar 
per acre. The very high proportion of mountainous land in the 
island restricts sugar cane mainly to the coast lands, and leads to 
the growing of this crop year after year and generation after gen- 
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eration on the same soil. This practice, of course, depletes the 
soil of certain mineral foods which must be replaced by means of 
commercial fertilizer, the expenditures for which already reach 
$3,000,000 or more a year. If there were more land suited to cane, 
rotation of crops might be successfully urged. Considering both 
favorable and adverse natural conditions in Porto Rico, it can not 
be said that the balance is any more than moderately favorable 


Fig. 2. One of the great sugar centrals on the southern coast of Porto Rico. Cour- 
tesy, South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 


to the island. It will be pointed out later that certain artificial ad- 
vantages and man-made benefits are also responsible for the growth 
and success of the Porto Rican sugar industry. The tropical clim- 
ate, the location and extent of the lowlands, and the nearness of 
the island to the eastern United States are fundamental geographi- 
cal advantages—if not necessities—in the success of the greatest 
industry of Porto Rico, but other factors are scarcely less impor- 
tant. 


ABUNDANCE OF CHEAP LazBor 
The most serious and baffling problem in Porto Rico is over- 


population. The island swarms with people. If the inhabitants 
were so distributed, there could be a village of 400 people in every 
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square mile; and, recall, three-fourths of the island consists of a 
jumble of mountains, wholly unsuited to supporting a dense popu- 
lation. In the United States the density of population is 40 to the 
square mile, or one-tenth that of Porto Rico. Moreover, at least 
three-fourths of the people of the island are dependent upon agri- 
cultural employments. There is very little manufacturing except 
the processing of agricultural products—mainly, sugar and tobacco. 
The poverty among the working people is appalling, and constitutes 
a challenge to the people of the United States and to the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico. With sucha surplus of laborers competing for 
work, wages remain low. Employers say that Porto Rican farm 
laborers are physically weak and inefficient and not worth more 
than the 75 cents to a dollar a day which they receive. They are piti- 
ably undernourished, the majority of them victims of malaria or 
hookworm, or both. Most of their employment comes during a part 
of the year only—during the harvesting of sugar, tobacco and coffee. 
It is estimated that the members of working men’s families must 
subsist on $25 to $50 a year per person. 

Whether the sugar companies in Porto Rico find the abund- 
ance of labor—considering its sad condition—a benefit or a detri- 
ment is not wholly clear. But it is true that laborers are numerous 
and their daily pay very low. The industry has no difficulty in se- 
curing workers, which is not true in all of the West Indian sugar 
islands. Cuba, for example is usually short of laborers in the cut- 
ting season and Hawaii does not have sufficient during the busy 
season. 


THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE IN THE Porto Rico Sucar INpustTRY 


Geography teachers frequently discuss an agricultural industry 
as if its success in a given region was simply a matter of favorable 
soil, climate, and markets. These are, of course, fundamental mat- 
ters, for an industry can not prosper even when these conditions are 
favorable, if science and good management do not do their full 
part. Practically every important crop, no matter where it grows, 
has its diseases and its enemies; and new ones are ever making 
their appearance. Fourteen different cane diseases are known in 
Porto Rico. Searcely does science succeed in defeating one pest 
or disease when a new one appears. Moreover, men of science are 
constantly working in the field of plant selection and plant breed- 
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ing, finding or developing new varieties of plants which are in 
some particular superior to any known before or to any grown in 
that region. 

There are thousands of varieties of sugar cane. The Porto 
Rico Agricultural Experiment Station carries on studies with hun- 
dreds of selected varieties brought from all of the cane-growing 
regions of the world. Each of these selected varieties has some 
one or more characteristics which give it certain points of excel- 
lence. Cane will grow on a great variety of soils from light loam 
to the stiffest clay. For example, certain varieties are found to 
grow successfully in land of poor drainage; others in dry soils, or 
in soils of large or of small lime content. Some kinds of cane grow 
erect and strong, while others are weak. Some canes store re- 
markably large quantities of sugar, giving a yield 25 or 30 per cent 
above the average; and still others are highly resistant or even 
immune to the serious diseases to which cane is susceptible. The 
worst of these is the mosaic disease which nearly ruined the cane 
industry in the western part of the island. The sugar cane special- 
ists of the experiment station devote a large part of their time ex- 
perimenting with varieties of cane that are resistant to this dreaded 
disease. A variety of cane imported from Tucuman, Argentina, has 
been found to be almost immune to this disease in Porto Rico. How- 
ever, it does not yield so much sugar as certain other varieties, and 
the plant breeders are at work trying to develop varieties that are 
both immune to this disease and also rich in sugar. By these scien- 
tific studies and by increasing efficiency of operation on the plan- 
tations and in the mills, the quantity of sugar annually produced 
in Porto Rico has been nearly doubled in the last twenty years 
with but slight increase in acreage. Some of the cane grown on 
the irrigated lands of the south yields marvelously, reaching 7 tons 
of sugar to an acre of cane. At 3 cents a pound, this means a gross 
return of $420 an acre. The average yield of the entire island is 
about 3 tons per acre. Probably it will never be possible to develop 
new varities of cane and more improved methods of production 
that will give an average yield for the island closely approach- 
ing this high figure of 7 tons per acre, but science and business 
management are achieving wonders. They have no less a part in 
the success of sugar growing than do the geographic factors. In 
fact, it is extremely improbable that the Porto Rican cane sugar 
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industry could survive at all if the man-controlled aids and bene- 
fits were not added to the rather moderate geographical advantages 
possessed by the island. 


TarirF ADVANTAGES THE Decipinc Factor 


With such geographical advantages for sugar production as 
Porto Rico may possess, with abundant and cheap labor, and with 
all the benefits that science and efficiency can contribute, sugar 
apparently can not be produced profitably in the island in free 
competition with Cuba. It is said that an official commission of 
experts who investigated the cost of sugar production in various 
countries gave the following costs per pound in 1922;* Cuba 2.14 
cents, Hawaii 4.01 cents, Porto Rico 4.04 cents and Louisiana 4.84 
cents. One must not place too much reliance on expert commissions 
dealing with questions of tariff; but there seems to be little doubt 
that the cost of producing sugar on the limited and expensive lands 
of Porto Rico, requiring generous fertilization and some irrigation, 
is considerably higher than on the fresh lands that Cuba with its 
larger area is able constantly to bring into cultivation. The United 
States tariff (1929) on Cuban sugar is 1.76 cents a pound, and on 
the other foreign-grown sugars 2.2 cents a pound, while sugar from 
Porto Rico, of course, pays no duty in the United States. The 
Porto Rican sugar growers say they can not produce raw sugar 
and deliver it in New York for 3 cents a pound, and make a profit. 
This may or may not be true, but there is no doubt that the tariff 
benefit is the greatest single advantage enjoyed by Porto Rican 
sugar growers. 

Thus it is seen that Porto Rico has been able to develop a great 
industry by the joint operation of three distinct types of favorable 
factors: 


1. Favoring geographical conditions—temperature, rainfall, 
soil, topography, and location with respect to market. 

2. The benefits of scientific investigations and highly efficient 
methods in the mills. 

3. The benefit of tariff-free access to the United States, the 
world’s chief sugar market. 


*Ann. Report of the Commission of Agriculture and Labor of Porto Rico for 
1924-1925, p. 7 
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It is obvious that industries succeed in certain places partly 
because of natural advantages offered by these places, and partly 
because of man-controlled factors; that man, using the knowledge 
at his command seizes upon promising opportunities offered by 
natural conditions, and then transforms those opportunities into 
realities by the use of science, engineering, efficient business meth- 
ods, and any other aids that his intelligence and energy can de- 
vise. It is not a case of man’s submissively adjusting his industries 
to the natural environment. He improves the environment by ir- 
rigation, drainage, fertilization and other means; and, by plant 
selection, plant breeding and otherwise, he produces varieties that 
fit in a superior way various conditions of the environment. 


AVIATORS NEED GEOGRAPHY 


M. H. SHEARER 


Director of Ground School, The Art Goebel School of Flying 
Kansas City, Mo. 


INTRODUCTION 


What high school subjects are of greatest value to students who 
are interested in aviation? 

During the past two years several thousand students have been 
enrolled in aviation schools thruout the United States. The great 
majority of these young men have been found to be high school 
graduates. Those who never graduated from high school have 
found that the courses required by the United States Department 
of Commerce have been rather difficult to pass. 

The aviation industry has had a most rapid growth and tho 
it suffers from financial depression along with other business it is 
here to stay and the world will witness a steady increase in the use 
of aircraft as a means of pleasant and rapid transportation made 
safer, as the years go by, because of improved two-way radio com- 
munication between airplane and airport, more detailed weather re- 
ports, landing fields at regular intervals, and the use of large, multi- 
motored, luxurious ships, each ship in charge of two pilots of long 
experience, one of whom must be a licensed radio operator. 
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Aviation SCHOOLS 


At the present time there are about thirty-eight schools in this 
country which have been approved by the Department of Commerce 


as transport ground and 
flying schools. In order to 
receive this approval each 
school had to meet certain 
requirements, such as flying 
equipment, classroom and 
shop equipment, flying field, 
etc. Each instructor was 
required to pass written 
examinations in the sub- 
jects which he desired to 
teach. 

Few people realize that 
a man who graduates from 
such an approved school 
must spend considerable 
time in lecture rooms and 
shop. This is necessary be- 
cause of the written exami- 
nations given each 
prospective pilot by the 
Department of Commerce. 


. Experience has shown that 


this ground school training 
is extremely important in 
turning out first-class pi- 
lots. There are hundreds 
of places where a man can 
learn to fly, but merely 
learning to fly an airplane 
falls short of being able to 
fly cross-country in a safe 
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and efficient manner. One reason why army and navy fliers are in 
demand commercially is that their ground work is much more thoro 
than that given in most commercial-schools. 

In an approved aviation school the following courses are re- 
quired by the government: (1) Air Commerce Regulations, (2) 
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Airplanes, (3) Airplane Engines, (4) Meteorology, (5) Navigation, 
(6) Airplane Instruments, (7) Radio and (8) Parachutes. In addi- 
tion to these courses some schools offer (9) Maps, (10) Geography 
of the United States, (11) Welding, (12) Aérial photography and 
(18) Aeronautical Salesmanship. 

So much for aviation schools in general. How can high schools 
help a young man who desires to enter aviation? 


ReEwation oF High Course To AVIATION 


The best that any high school principal can do is to advise the 
prospective airman to take certain courses. These are physical 
geography, physics, chemistry, mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
wood work and metal work. Since certain airlines are now extend- 
ing service into South America it might be advisable for the student 
to take Spanish for a year or two. The relation of each science 
listed above to aeronautics should be emphasized by the instructor. 
The writer has visited one physics laboratory where the instructor 
had interested students build a wind tunnel equipped with two 
strong electric fans. Several types of airfoils had been built of 
strong but light cardboard. Actual experiments on the measure- 
ment of forces operating on an airfoil in flight were completed with 
considerable success. A mathematics instructor in the same school 
had his students work various kinds.of problems relating to aero- 
nautics as a program before the science club of the school. There 
should be abundant radio apparatus in the school, and the student 
should learn the Continental Code. 


IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Physical geography is one of the most important sciences needed 
by young men intending to enter aviation. This course should be 
offered by every good, up-to-date high school simply because avia- 
tion has come to stay and because thousands of young people are 
interested in this new industry. Educators continually ponder the 
question: ‘‘What subjects are of most value to the high school stu- 
dent from the standpoint of practical application after leaving 
school?’’ Certainly here is a subject which should be offered be- 
cause it goes hand-in-hand with a great and new industry. How 
does physical geography prove of tremendous value to the pros- 
pective airman? 
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METEOROLOGY AS REQUIRED SUBJECT 


Every transport pilot must pass a written examination in 
meteorology, given by the United States Department of Commerce. 
At least one-fourth of any high school physical geography course 
should be meteorology, the study of the atmosphere. And what is 
more interesting? Did you ever visit a class that had studied 
meteorology and notice the great interest displayed in reading in- 
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Fic. 3. Department of Commerce airway strips. Many others are published by the 
Army and Navy. 


struments and forecasting weather? Interest is increased because 
the student is playing with the element of chance, and for all the 
instructor knows a quiet bet or two may be made on the side. Daily 
weather maps should be secured from the nearest United States 
Weather Bureau. These the student should learn to interpret cor- 
rectly. 

By far the most valuable instrument in the geography labora- 
tory (and in the meteorological classroom of an aviation school) is 
the barograph which records changes in atmospheric pressure on 
graf paper. It is mainly by observing these pressure changes, the 
wind direction, and the weather map, that weather forcasting is 
done. The barograph is much more desirable than the mercurial 
barometer because pressure changes for several hours can be 
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studied by observing the curved line produced by the instrument. 
A thermograph, placed outside a north window in proper housing, 
yet visible from within, is another valuable addition to the labora- 
tory. The student soon learns the relation between wind-shift, tem- 
perature changes and pressure changes. 

Clouds. Cloud forms should be studied, and the meaning of 
certain cloud types thoroly understood. Seldom is a government 
examination given a transport pilot without including a question 
on clouds. What is a cloud? How are clouds formed? What is 
the source of the water vapor producing these particular clouds? 
Name the thirteen principal cloud types. Describe the tornado 
cloud. What are ‘‘mare’s tails???’ What do they mean? Which 
clouds signifiy a thunderstorm and why is it dangerous to fly near 
such clouds? What is meant by the ‘‘cloud ceiling?’’ Why are 
clouds abundant around some mountain peaks but not around 
others? When flying above the clouds how can you tell the wind 
direction? 

Winds and Storms. The meteorology taught in a physical geog- 
raphy course should include a careful study of winds and storms. 
Most assuredly such knowledge is of tremendous value to an air- 
man. The planetary winds of the earth should first receive good 
treatment and be followed by a careful study of the secondary cir- 
culation of the atmosphere. Pilot charts of the oceans should be 
studied. The student should know definitely what parts of the 
world have trade wind climate. Characteristics of the equatorial 
calms are of great interest. Which countries are in the prevailing 
westerlies? Explain land-and-sea breezes. Why is air more bumpy 
over land than over sea? 

In the secondary circulation of the atmosphere emphasis should 
be given the study of cyclones, anticyclones and the more severe 
storms such as hurricanes, tornadoes and typhoons. Again let 
us note some government review questions: ‘‘If you were flying due 
west and a‘‘LOW”? were in your path, would you fly north or south 
of it? Why? ‘*‘What is a line squall?’’ ‘*When and where do tor- 
nadoes occur? Hurricanes?’’ ‘‘Why did the Graf Zeppelin when 
coming to America seek lower latitudes than the Great Circle 
route?’’ 

WEATHER AND Cross-Country Fiyine 


Suppose you were going to take an airplane trip of 1,000 miles 
tomorrow. Most certainly you would be interested in the weather 
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and if you had any knowledge of meteorology you would consult 
a weather map at the airport and ask several questions of the 
meteorologist in charge. Could you talk to the pilot just before 
taking off you would find that he is thoroly posted concerning 
weather conditions all along the route which you are to fly. Air 
transport companies spare no expense in accumulating information 
about the weather. A good pilot can study the weather map and 


Fic. 4. A transport pilot must be able to read the daily weather map. 


ascertain the location of storm centers. He can find out the direc- 
tion and velocity of the upper air currents. The map will show 
whether he will encounter clouds, rain or snow along the route. 
In case a severe fog sets in at his destination while in flight he will 
probably be warned by radio. It should be clear that a knowledge 
of atmospheric disturbances is of prime importance to a transport 
pilot. The greatest value of the weather map to aviation is that it 
shows conditions along air transport routes. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY 
Physical geography, usually at the beginning of the course, in- 
cludes elementary astronomy. This knowledge is of importance 
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to an airman especially should he ever go so far as to make a study 
of astronomical navigation. Use of the sun and shadows to tell 
direction is common to all pilots. A recent set of government re- 
view questions included the following: ‘‘What method would you 
use to fly due north when above the clouds at night (no compass on 
ship)?’’? ‘*On what days of the year does the sun rise in east?” 
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Fic. 5. Magnetic variation. When flying due north in Maine the compass will read 
20° while in British Columbia it will read 35.5.° On the agonie line (marked zero) the 
compass will read zero when flying due north. ‘ 


‘‘Hixplain the use of a sextant and a sun compass.’’ ‘‘Define sun 
altitude and explain its relation to the determination of latitude.” 
‘What is meant by the summer solstice? Vernal equinox? Does 
the latter affect our weather? If so, how?’’ 


Mar Srupy 


A good geography laboratory must contain many excellent maps. 
In the first few weeks of the course map projections should be 
studied and it is important that students be required to draw many 
maps of various kinds. Relief maps, especially topographic maps, 
are of great value in aviation because they show the nature and 
elevation of the ground to be flown over. It is important to know 
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the elevation of airports. When a plane, for example, leaves Kansas 
City for Denver the pilot should know that Denver is about a mile 
above sea level and that his landing speed will be much greater than 
at the Kansas City airport. A number of airway strips should be 
studied. These show in considerable detail the country along a 
given air route. Land elevation is indicated by colors, proper sym- 


Fic. 6. Map showing location and range of aeronautical radio stations for voice 
broadcasting, operated by the Department of Commerce. 


bols are used to show airports, revolving beacons, ete., while mag- 
netic variation is given every half degree. 

Students should learn to interpret and use map scales of all 
kinds and how to calculate distances by means of longitude and 
latitude. In the study of aérial navigation such knowledge will 
be appreciated. The first part of a course in navigation consists 
of map study. Here are some government review questions: 
‘‘What is the best map projection for navigation charts? Why?’’ 
‘*What is a Great Circle?’’ ‘‘How does the length of one degree 
of longitude change with increase in latitude?’’ ‘‘What is the 
length in miles of one degree of latitude?’’ ‘*What is a nautical 
mile? A statute mile? A knot?’’ ‘‘Mention three methods of 
showing elevation on maps.’’ ‘‘What is meant by a map scale of 
1:63,360?’ ‘‘Define (1) true meridian, (2) magnetic meridian, 
(3) rhumb line, (4) contour line.”’ 
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AERIAL MAPPING 


Rapid advances have been made in aérial photography during 
the past few years. Accurate mapping requires an expert pilot, 
an expert photographer and a considerable investment in special 
cameras and other photographic equipment. By using oxygen 
tanks maps are now made from elevations ranging from 12,000 
to 18,000 feet. It is possible to make 800 exposures on a single map- 
ping flight. Exposures are taken at uniform elevations altho the 
negatives can be enlarged or reduced in order to secure reproduc- 
tion at proper scale. Parallel strips are photographed and then 
combined to make a complete map. In mapping the oil fields of 
Texas recently an average of 33 square miles were mapped per 
hour of flying. Some transport companies have complete aérial 
maps of all routes flown. Skill and accuracy in aérial mapping 
combine to produce a finished product that is superior to any map 
made especially from the standpoint of showing details. The day 
is rapidly approaching when we shall have collections of aérial 
maps of all parts of the world for classroom use. Here indeed is 
a field which should interest the high school student. 


CoNncCLUSION 


In conclusion it should be repeated that physical geography is 
one of the most important sciences needed by young people inter- 
ested in aviation and that school authorities should be quick to 
recognize this need. Universities and colleges should give just as 
much science credit for a full year of high school physical geog- 
raphy (where it is taught thoroly) as for any other science offered. 
There are unlimited possibilities for motivation in this subject. 
The general public is becoming more and more interested in avia- 
ton and this fact alone emphasizes the need of certain fundamental 
courses which are partially related to this newest and fastest method 
of transportation. 
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THE CYCLONES 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


Cyclones are very numerous and affect mankind significantly 
each day or two in every locality of the civilized and the densely 
peopled parts of the world. They cause the changes of weather, 
including the irregular changes in cloudiness, wind, humidity, 
temperature and precipitation. Many of these weather changes 
are caused by distant or weak cyclones, and hence numerous well- 
educated people do not think of their being due to cyclones. In- 
deed many people limit the use of the term cyclone to violent wind 
storms. But near their periphery, even severe storms produce 
only slight disturbances. Likewise what is today a mere disturb- 
ance may become a violent storm tomorrow or next week. And the 
causes of intense and weak cyclones, and many of their effects, are 
the same. Hence, for convenience, cyclonic disturbances of every 
grade of severity are here called cyclones. 

Even in those parts of the world where cyclones are least sig- 
nificant, they are by no means lacking. For example in the tropical 
and sub-tropical deserts found in large parts of latitudes 15° to 
35° north and south of the equator, dust whirlwinds, a diminutive 
cyclone, are very frequent, scarcely a day passing without one or 
more occurring in each locality. Altho most of these whirls are 
too small to have much significance, frequently one becomes large 
enough and strong enough to be much more than a mere pretty, 
harmless little eddy of dust. Indeed some resemble tornadoes very 
closely, in their effects. Powerful tropical cyclones occur in these 
deserts from time to time, and are a major source of rainfall. The 
lows and highs of mid-latitudes also frequently affect somewhat 
these belts. 

The equatorial and subequatorial areas (latitudes 15° N. to 15° 
S.) are often thought to be little affected by cyclones, but recent 
investigations have shown that they are in fact much affected by 
tropical cyclones. The terribly destructive type rarely occurs, ex- 
cept in the East Indian Region, but distant or incipient cyclones 
set up air movements which induce convectional over-turning, giv- 
ing rise to thunder showers. Much if not most of the rainfall of 
these latitudes is induced by cyclonic disturbances, weak or distant. 
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There also are a good many dust whirlwinds, waterspouts, and rela- 
tively weak tornadoes. 

In the remainder of the earth, cyclones are one of the major 
geographic influences, affecting the people in diverse and profound 
ways. In most of the United States and Europe the lows produce 
an almost continuous change of weather; tropical cyclones cause, 
from time to time, excessive rainfall and considerable damage by 
wind, wave and flood; tornadoes are one of the most spectacular 
manifestations of the terrible power of nature; waterspouts are 
known at least by reputation by all informed people, and dust whirl- 
winds are seen and enjoyed by practically everyone observant of 
the phenomena of nature. 

More than 200 tropical cyclones, of which some 40 have hurri- 
cane winds, develop annually over the tropical and sub-tropical 
oceans. They affect significantly more than one-fifth of the globe 
and the world’s population. 

Dust whirlwinds, as the smallest, most readily seen, as well as 
the most widespread and numerous of the several types of cyclones, 
afford a good point of departure in our efforts to become acquainted 
with the several types of cyclones. 


Size or CycLones 


Dust whirlwinds vary in diameter from a few inches to a few 
yards or rods, and in height from a few inches to a few hundred 
or thousand feet. Most waterspouts are whirls corresponding to 
powerful dust whirlwinds in size, but other waterspouts are small 
tornadoes at sea. Tornadoes are whirls which range in diameter 
from a few rods to a mile or so, but most commonly are a sixth of 
a mile across. The next largest named cyclonic storm is the tropi- 
eal cyclone, known in the Far East as the typhoon, in the West 
Indies as the hurricane, and in India and in various other sec- 
tions as the cyclone. Midlatitude cyclones, called lows on the- 
weather map, have an average width of about 600 miles, but range 
from 200 miles or so to over 1,000 miles. Highs or anticyclones 
have an average diameter twice as great as lows, and a maximum 
diameter of more than 2,500 miles. 


Winp VELOCITY 


The intensity of the wind increases as the size of the cyclone in- 
creases from the dust whirlwind to the tornado. In most dust whirls 
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the wind velocity is perhaps 30 miles an hour, but in large, strong 
dustwhirls it sometimes attains destructive violence (say 100 miles 
an hour). In tornadoes it ranges up to an estimated 500 miles an 
hour or so, with an average maximum of say 200 miles an hour. 
In tropical cyclones the average maximum is perhaps 40 miles an 
hour, altho in severe storms it averages over 75. In some intense 
storms velocities of over 150 miles per hour have been recorded 
for short intervals and somewhat higher velocities have been de- 
duced from the damage done. In mid-latitude lows, the average 
velocity of the wind is only about 15 miles an hour, and maxima 
of over 40 miles are relatively rare. 


PRECIPITATION INDUCED 


Most dust whirlwinds yield only a cloud of dust; some large 
ones, however, carry enough moisture high into the air to form 
small ordinary clouds, and there are a few records of small amounts 
of rainfall from large desert whirlwinds. Tornadoes all have clouds, 
and most yield rainfall. The heavy rainfall associated with many 
tornadoes is not induced by the tornado, however, but is a feature 
of the low with which the tornado occurs. Tropical cyclones pro- 
duce much rainfall, yielding most of the world records of exces- 
sively heavy rainfall in short periods. Many tropical cyclones 
have yielded 20 inches of rain as they pass a given point and there 
are several official records of falls of 60 inches as a storm passed in 
three days. 

The lows of mid-latitudes are the great rain bringers of their 
region but many yield considerable rainfall only in the more humid 
sections of their paths. For example, in the United States, the 
lows which cross from the Pacific to the Atlantic may yield no 
rainfall in the region between the Cascade-Sierre-Nevada and the 
Rocky Mountains, and only a little over the Great Plains. But as 
they enter the humid eastern half of the country, they draw mois- 
ture from the Gulf of Mexico, and yield increasing amounts of rain 
as they pass eastward. Conversely, lows which pass from the At-. 
lantic Ocean into Russia and Siberia yield less and less rainfall 
as they pass farther and farther from a sufficient source of mois- 
ture. In Central Asia they may cause only cloudiness, or perhaps 
yield a few drops of rain, as similar storms do in crossing our Great 
Basin. 

Waterspouts commonly yield ‘‘cloudbursts’’ as they break up, 
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and often hail as well. Hail is rather commonly associated with 
tornadoes and with the more violent thunderstorms started by lows 
in summer. Most of the heavy falls of snow are induced by winter 
lows. 
Distance TRAVELLED 
In distance travelled, the cyclones rank as in size; dust whirl- 
winds commonly travel only a few rods, waterspouts a very few 
miles, tornadoes 10 to 20 miles, on the average, in the United States; 
tropical cyclones perhaps 1,000 miles, altho many travel over 2,000 
miles, and some have been traced several thousand miles, including 
the part of their course in mid-latitudes. Many lows can be readily 
traced five thousand miles, from the northeastern North Pacific 
to the northeastern section of the North Atlantic, for example. A 
number have been traced around the world. 


Rate oF TRAVEL 


In rate of travel all cyclones vary a good deal from storm to 
storm and also in different parts of their course. Some dust whirl- 
winds advance only a little, especially in their beginning, and the 
same is true of waterspouts, tropical cyclones and lows. After 
cyclones start advancing they often gain in speed progressively, 
but tropical cyclones which recurve offer an exception to this rule, 
as during the recurve they usually slow down. The average rate 
of advance of dust whirlwinds is no more perhaps than 5 to 10 
miles an hour and of waterspouts 10 to 20. Tornadoes have in 
America an average rate of about 30 miles an hour, but in Europe 
the average is 15 miles. Tropical cyclones within the tropies travel 
on the average about 250 miles a day. After leaving the tropics 
they gain speed notably, becoming indistinquishable from the lows 
in this respect also. The average speed of lows is about 500 miles 
a day in summer and 750 miles a day in winter. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one may progress very little for one day and then, perhaps, 
move 1,000 miles in the next 24 hours. 


Errects oN TEMPERATURE 
The smaller cyclones, dust whirlwinds, waterspouts and torna- 
does, have only very local effects on temperature but the larger 
ones are highly significant in this respect. Tropical cyclones cause 
considerable surface cooling, their winds carrying away much heat 
and increasing evaporation. The dense and extensive cloud- 
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cover characteristic of tropical cyclones shuts out the sun and re- 
duces surface temperatures during the daytime. The heavy rain 
also has a decided cooling effect. Tropical cyclones approaching 
mid-latitudes have much greater effects on temperatures than do 
cyclones near the equator, where winds from all directions are 
warm winds. In higher latitudes, winds from the north (northern 
hemisphere) are relatively cool. Thus on the western side of large 
cyclones in the northern hemisphere, there are strong northerly 
winds which reduce temperature sharply. Conversely, on the 
eastern side are southerly winds which raise the temperature. 
Therefore a cyclone approaching from some westerly direction first 
causes the temperature to raise conspicuously, and then, as the 
center passes, to fall rather sharply. The warming as the low 
approaches is due not only to the warm southerly winds, but to the 
liberation of latent heat by the condensation of part of the moisture 
they carry. The clouds which are formed interfere with the escape 
of the heat, and also help make the nights relatively warm. The 
cooler northerly winds which prevail just after the center of the 
low passes produce a clearing of the skies, and much cooler nights. 


Direction or MovEMENT 


Dust whirlwinds are most common in times of fitful winds and 
hence usually are rather erratic in their movements, often making 
loops. Tornadoes normally travel east northeastward in the United 
States and other north temperate lands, and east southeastward in 
south temperate latitudes, and westerly in tropical latitudes. In 
other words, in middle latitudes, they move with the Westerlies and 
in the tropics with the Trades. Tropical cyclones start westward 
with the prevailing trades, but for special reasons, normally move 
farther and farther from the equator. If they continue far enough, 
they come into the belt of westerly winds, and are recurved by 
those winds, and then move northeastward in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and southeastward in the southern. Lows, which are limited 
to the Westerly Wind Belt, move eastward, or northeastward and 
then southeastward or the reverse. 


Some Errects or CycLONES 
Dust whirlwinds scatter seeds and insects as well as dust, but 


their effects are strictly limited. Tornadoes strongly affect some- 
what larger areas, often destroying trees and buildings in narrow 
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strips. Sometimes light objects are carried considerable distances. 
In the areas most affected, room is made for new and better build- 
ings, and for young trees and other biologic forms ready to take 
advantage of the clearing made by the wind. Tornadoes are of 
importance too as illustrations of Emerson’s law of compensation. 
They are relatively numerous in some areas which are otherwise 
relatively favored, the corn belt, for example, while they are rarer 
in various less agriculturally favored areas such as Canada and 
the Rocky Mountain States and New England. Tornadoes also 
are forceful illustrations that life is uncertain even in a peacefully 
agricultural region. 

Tropical cyclones are often destructive over considerable areas, 
because of the strength of their winds, the torrential rainfall, and, 
on bodies of water, the high and tumultuous waves. It is probable 
that typhoons cause the death of an average of several thousand 
persons a year in the Far East, few years passing without the death 
of more than a thousand, while every few years huge numbers die. 
For example on August 3, 1922 more than 30,000 are reported to 
have been killed at and near Swatow, China, while the next year 
the death of over 100,000 in and near Tokio, Japan is attributed to 
the typhoon which prevailed during the fire following the earth- 
quake of September 1. In India few years pass without numer- 
ous fatalities and occasionally the toll is of tens of thousands; in- 
deed there are competent estimates which indicate that more than 
200,000 persons were drowned October 3, 1876, and about 300,000 
on October 7, 1737, as a result of cyclone tidal waves in the delta 
of the Ganges-Brahmaputra River, near Calcutta. In the West 
Indies and neighboring regions, the rate is seen to be several hun- 
dred a year on the average, when account is taken of the heavy toll 
extracted by exceptionally destructive storms. For example 2,000 
were reported killed in and near New Orleans in 1893, 3,300 in 
Porto Rico in 1899, 6,000 in and near Galveston in 1900, and 2,500 
in Porto Rico and Florida in 1928. In Martinique and nearby 
islands as many as 20,000 were officially reported killed by a hurri- 
cane in 1781. Cuba has had hurricane fatalities of 1,000 or more 
during a number of years, and in 1791, 3,000 were reported killed 
there. The hurricane which demolished most of the houses of the 
city of Santo Domingo, on the island of Haiti, on September 3, 
1930, is reported to have killed about 4000 people and done damage 
to property in excess of $40,000,000. 
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Tropical cyclones as a class, however, certainly do more good 
than harm by bringing rainfall to large parts of the tropics which 
otherwise would be too dry. Altho the destruction they cause is 
often terrible, it must be recalled that they benefit a very much 
wider belt than they devastate; also, that few tropical cyclones are 
very destructive; the weaker ones do little harm and much good. 
But if none were fiewee enough to do damage, various other benefits 
of tropical cyclones, discussed elsewhere, would be lacking. 

Lows are important for five chief reasons: (1) They bring rain- 
fall to large and important regions which otherwise would be dry, 
for example, most of interior United States; (2) They bring our 
changes of weather; (3) They afford the basis of our weather fore- 
casts; (4) They cause a certain amount of destruction of life and 
property, and much inconvenience, by the winds, rains, hot waves, 
and by the thunderstorms and tornadoes associated with some of 
them. (5) The changes of weather are stimulating to mankind 
both directly and indirectly. The importance of this influence is 
suggested by the fact that the more progressive, civilized peoples - 
are in areas where numerous cyclonic storms cause frequent 
changes of the weather. 


Reasons Wuy WE SHovutp Know Asout Cycionic StorMs 


Agencies that affect mankind in as significant ways as do 
cyclones merit study so that we can more successfully adjust our- 
selves to them. Another reason for learning about cyclones is that 
since the weather forecasts of much of the world are based on in- 
formation as to approaching cyclones, we should know something 
about cyclones in order to appreciate the forecasts and understand 
their reliability or lack of reliability. 

Cyclonic storms form one of the most striking groups of natural 
phenomena. Those who are ignorant of the causes and character- 
istics of cyclones are depressed by the losses they cause, but to the 
well-informed, cyclones are not deeply depressing, but, instead, are 
excellent illustrations of the great law of Nature that everything 
on this earth has its favorable and unfavorable aspects. 


CavusEs 


Conditions leading to the formation of dust whirlwinds and 
many waterspouts are purely local, and at or near the surface of 
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the earth. Tornadoes, on the other hand, usually have their in- 
ception in the clouds, and are induced by movements of larger 
masses of air associated with lows. Some, however, are started by 
intense convectional movements of the air, such as occur over very 
large fires, or in some severe thunderstorms, especially in West 
Africa. These latter two types, however, are sometimes considered 
to be powerful whirls of the dust whirlwind type rather than tor- 
nadoes. Tropical cyclones have their inception as result of strong 
differences in thermal and humidity conditions in large masses of 
surface air, where such masses of air are affected in just the right 
way by gentle movements of even larger masses of air. Many mid- 
latitude lows are tropical cyclones which have migrated out of the 
tropics. Others are whirls induced by the passage in opposed di- 
rections of two large masses of air, one moving from tropical re- 
gions and the other, colder, from higher latitudes. 

The great cause of whirling winds is the deflective effect of the 
earth’s rotation. Inequalities of heating and cooling on the earth 
lead to inequalities in the local amounts of air, and since ‘‘nature 
abhors a vacuum,’’ air currents are set up to re-equalize the air 
pressure. As the wind moves in towards the place of lesser pres- 
sure it is turned from its direct course by the deflective effects of 
earth’s rotation, to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the 
left in the southern. Instead of blowing directly into the area 
where there is not enough air, and promptly filling it up, the wind 
is compelled to enter this area spirally, counter clockwise in the 
northern hemisphere, clockwise in the southern. If the air move- 
ment is rapid, the centrifugal force of its movement (the law of 
nature which provides that all moving objects shall go in a straight 
line unless turned therefrom), often, indeed, causes it to repeatedly 
spiral round and round instead of entering and filling the partial 
vacuum. If the whirling is rapid, friction between the whirling air 
and the central air around which the wind is whirling will involve 
some of the central air and drag it along with the whirling air, thus 
decreasing the amount of air within the whirl. This increases the 
inequality of air pressure and intensifies the whirl. The condensa- 
tion of water vapor within the whirl has the same effect. 

The whirls break up when their forward movement, caused by 
the general winds, brings them to a place of enough friction so that 
the energy of the whirl is used up. Another way in which whirls 
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break up is by involving more and more air, dust, and water, which 
means that greater and greater amounts of energy are required to 
continue the whirl. If these increasing amounts of energy are not 
supplied by the liberation of the latent heat of vaporization which 
occurs when condensation takes place, or by the absorption of solar 
radiation by the dark cloud mass of the whirl, the increasing fric- 
tion causes the whirl to die out. 


A STUDY OF PRE-TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


RUTH MILLS ROBINSON 
Hodge School, Cleveland, Ohio 


This experiment was carried on by the teachers of Hodge School, 
the curriculum center for social studies in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
comparisons were made with seven other schools in the same sys- 
tem. Cleveland has a definite course of study in geography which 


sets up a list of minimum essentials and a time limit for each unit 
to be studied. This article is intended primarily for those who must 
follow such a course of study. 

The past ten years have seen remarkable progress in the diag- 
nostic and achievement tests set up for the so-called ‘‘tool’’ sub- 
jects in which the standards or minimum essentials are almost 
universal. The lack of ability in any one of these subjects is at 
once apparent because further progress depends upon that ability 
and the achievement of that ability is easily measured. This meas- 
urement is not so easy in the social studies because the field is not 
so closely defined and differs even in neighboring localities. Some 
standard tests have been compiled to measure a certain limited 
number of universal essentials but these do not measure abilities 
acquired or to be acquired in the units to be studied locally. 

Pre-tests and achievement tests should be built covering each 
unit to be taught. Most teachers have made an effort to ‘‘check- 
up’’ work but very little has been done with pre-tests. H.C. Mor- 
rison in ‘‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools’’ says 
of the pre-test: ‘‘It serves two important purposes: first, it orients 
the teacher and gives him ground for intelligent approach of the 
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particular problem before him; and second, it tends to establish in 
the minds of the pupils a connection between prospective learning 
and present attainments.’ I should like to add a third purpose. 
A pre-test may serve as a measuring stick for marking the learning 
which has taken place before the study of a certain unit. 

Teachers often proceed with a unit in geography, as outlined 
for them in their course of study, assuming that the background 
for the unit is adequate. Time is lost later when it is found neces- 
sary to furnish the lacking experience. On the other hand, some 
teachers proceed as if the class did not have the necessary exper- 
ience and time is lost by this repetition. One teacher was well 
launched on a unit on Holland before she discovered it was merely 
a repetition of the work which the group had done the previous 
term when they had been forced, because of an organization prob- 
lem, to work with an advanced group. A pre-test would have dis- 
closed this state of affairs as it did in the following instance. One 
sixth grade teacher spent hours planning three weeks work on 
France. When she gave her pre-test she discovered that her chil- 
dren knew practically everything they were expected to know after 
three week’s study. The explanation was that they came from 
cultured homes and in many instances had visited France or had 
been closely associated with people who had. Plans must be 
adapted to meet children’s needs after the pre-tests are given. 

The teacher who builds her pre-test to cover essential vocabu- 
lary, facts, and principles and then analyzes her results will adapt 
her unit to meet the needs of her class. Certain necessary exper- 
ience may be supplied, such as the interpretation of a physical map 
or the meaning of certain words or phrases. The child feels a real 
need for them when he discovers in the pre-test that he does not 
know them. On the other hand, certain teaching may be omitted 
when the pre-test shows that the children have had that experience. 
No time is lost in such a procedure. When the ‘‘check-up’’ is given, 
the teacher is able to measure the actual teaching which she has 
done. 

What is the child’s reaction to a pre-test? He should be told 
in advance that it is merely a written exercise to find out what he 
knows and that he is not to guess. When he is told that his score 


*H. C. Morrison. The practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools. University 
of Chicago Press. 1926. P. 80, 
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will count neither for nor against him, he will proceed in an honest 
attempt to recall what he does know. The normal child’s curiosity 
is aroused and he is at once anxious to improve in whatever he is 
lacking. One teacher reported that after giving a pre-test on 
‘‘Lumbering’’ every child in her room had a question which he 
wanted answered as soon as the papers had been collected. A 
skillful teacher surely would have no difficulty in finding problems 
in these questions which would carry the work along for several 
weeks. 

What shall the pre-test be? In the first three grades it will 
probably need to be oral in most instances. Such tests are not 
entirely satisfactory because they give the teacher only a general 
impression of the class experience rather than specific information 
about each child. Pictures and slides may be used for a pre-test, 
but very definite questions must have been formulated by the 
teacher before these pictures are shown, if she is to get material 
for her purpose. The most satisfactory way to give a pre-test is 
thru written, objective tests.2, These tests are best because there 
ean be no doubt as to their interpretation, because they minimize 
expressional effort for the child, and because they require the least 
time for administering and scoring. Mimeographed or hecto- 
graphed tests are the most desirable. If the test is one which can 
be used with several classes, a slide of the test can be made by 
typing the question on cellophane and covering it with glass.* 

The following discussion includes samples of pre-tests which 
have been used at Hodge School and in other Cleveland Schools 
in connection with work sheets which were made for certain units 
in the Cleveland course of study. 

A good pre-test will include several types of objective tests. 
First, because certain problems can be formulated easier in one 
type than in another. For example, it is not always easy to find 
three good possible answers for a problem in a multiple choice 
type of test, while the problem could be stated easily in a comple- 
tion type of test. Second, the child who reacts to any one type 
of test with difficulty will have a fairer chance. Selection, associa- 


? Charles Russel. Classroom Tests. Ginn & Co. 1926. Donald Paterson. Prepara- 
tion and Use of New Type of Examination. World Bk. Co. 1926. Orleans and Sealy. 
Objective Tests. World Bk. Co. 1928. 


* Materials for making these slides may be obtained from the Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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tion, and completion tests are all good types. The true-false type 
is better adapted for achievement or ‘‘check-up”’ testing. 


PRE-TEST ON WEST INDIES—5A 


Read the sentence. Read the words listed below the sentence. Write in the blank 
space the word from the list which would make the sentence true. 


I, The West Indies are a group of islands near 
1. Europe 
2. North America 
3. Africa 
4. Asia 


An important island of this group is 
1. Hawaii 

2. Greenland 
3. Cuba 
4. Haiti 


The island of Porto Rico in the West Indies belongs to 
1. United States 
2. England 
3. Spain 
4. France 


The chief occupation of the people of the West Indies is 
1. farming 
2. manufacturing 
3. fishing 
4. mining 


The leading product of the West Indies is 
1. tobacco 
spices 
fruits 


is the greatest market for the products of the West Indies. 
England 
United States 
France 
Spain 


VII. The West Indies are in the 
1. Frigid 
2. Torrid 
3. North Temperate 
4. South Temperate 


VIII. These islands are in the path of the 
1. Northeast Trade 
2. Westerly 
3. Southeast Trade 
4. Monsoon 
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IX. Havana is an important city on the island of 


1. Porto Rico 
2. Haiti 

3. Cuba 

4. Jamaica 


X. The language used by most of the people in the West Indies is 
1. Spanish 
2. German 
3. French 
4. English 


This pre-test on the ‘‘ West Indies’’ is built entirely on the mul- 
tiple choice plan. Some children are confused when confronted 
with many choices and do not respond as well as they might. Re- 
peated experience with this type does not seem to relieve the diffi- 
culty. This test would be better if part of it were of another type 
of test. The following test on ‘‘Wheat”’ is better in this respect be- 
cause it includes two types of test. 


PRE-TEST ON WHEAT—5B 


Read the sentence. Read the words listed below the sentence. Place a check after 
the word which would make the sentence true. 


I. The best wheat growing region in the United States is in the 
Valley. 
1. Mississippi River 
2. Hudson River 
3. Red River 
4. Ohio River 


If. Winter wheat is planted in the month of 
1. September 
May 
December 
March 


III. Spring wheat is planted in the month of 


1. September 
2. May 

3. December 
4. March 


IV. Wheat grows best in 


1. sandy soil 

2. clay soil 

3. muck soil 

4. fine loam soil 
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V. Wheat needs from ........ DD ssacvsas inches of rainfall during the growing 
season. 
1. QO~20 
2. 20—40 
3. 40—60 
4. 60—80 
VI. Elevators are used for .............. wheat. 

1. cutting 
2. threshing 
3. storing 
4, grinding 

, ee is the greatest wheat market in the world. 
1. Cleveland 
2. Chicago 
3. Buffalo 
4. Detroit 

VIII. Other great wheat producing countries are ..... , and 
1. Canada 
2. Switzerland 
3. India (Check three) 
4. Russia 
5. Japan 


IX. Arrange these words in the order in which man does them in raising wheat 
and making flour. 


harvests 
plants 
harrows 
plows 
threshes 
grinds 


X. Arrange these bodies of water in the order in which a ship would pass over 
them in sailing from Chicago to Buffalo. 


Detroit River 

Lake St. Clair 
Lake Michigan 
Lake Huron 

Lake Erie 

St. Clair Straits 
Straits of Mackinac 


XI. Check the three most important reasons for a city’s having flour mills. 


Nearness to forest region for barrels 

Nearness to wheat 

Nearness to rivers and railroads for transportation 
Nearness to water or steam power 

Nearness to iron and coal region 
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Pre-Test on Arrica—6A 
This test on ‘‘Africa’’ which employs four types of objective 
tests is still better. 


PRE-TEST ON AFRICA—6A 


In the parentheses, after the name of the place write the number which you find 
standing for that place on the map. 


Map Work (Fig. 1.) 

. Mediterranean Sea ( 
Atlantic Ocean ( 
Indian Ocean ( 
Red Sea ( 
Cape of Good Hope ( 
Nile River ( 
Congo River ( 
Zambezi River ( 
Atlas Mountains ( 
Gibraltar ( 
Equator ( 

( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Kimberley . 

Cape Town 

Port Said 

Union of South Africa 
Suez Canal 

Egypt 

Madagascar 

Sahara Desert 

Niger River 


Fig. 1 


Read the sentence. Read the words listed below the sentence. Check the word which 
makes the sentence true. 


I. Africa is a continent smaller than ............... 
1. North America 
2. South America 
3. Asia 
4. Europe 
1. east 
2. west 
3. southeast 
4. southwest 
III. Much of the land in Africa is controlled by ................. 
1. United States 


2. England 
3. Japan 
4. Germany 


| 
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IV. One of the oldest civilized countries of the world is .......... 


1. Morocco 

2. Egypt 

3. Union of South Africa 
4. Liberia 


1. North Temperate 
2. South Temperate 
3. Torrid 
4. South Frigid 


VI. The Assuan Dam conserves the water of the ..............00005 
1. Nile River 
2. Congo River 
3. Niger River 
4. Zambezi River 
Write words in the blank spaces to make the sentences true. 


I. Africa has developed slowly for the following reasons: 


1. Africa lies most in the ............ zone and this is unattractive to 
white men. 
2. It has few good harbors because of its .............4.. coastline. 
D. Se Nesersesenedes in its rivers kept the early explorers out of the interior. 
4. The interior of Africa was inhabited by .............e0- 
II. The following men’s names are connected with Africa: 
++... Was @ great American who hunted big game in Africa. 
was the first white man to explore the interior of 
Africa. 
was the first man to discover the route around southern 
Africa. 
List the following products in the right columns below: 
1. cotton 6. gold 
2. wheat 7. ostrich feathers 
3. dates 8. cattle 
4. ivory 9. rubber 
5. diamonds 10. rice 


Desert Mountains Jungle 


Grassland 
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Some map work should be included in every good geography 
test. In a pre-test on ‘‘Cotton’’ one group scored ninety per cent 
on the question ‘‘Cotton is grown in the part of the 
United States.’? Almost any child who has heard the popular songs 
of recent years could answer it correctly, but locating it on a map 
would be an entirely different mattér, and would show strikingly 
different results, I believe. 

When shall a pre-test be given? When a class has reached the 
point where it is ready either because the course of study says so, 
or because the class has been led to set up a problem which involves 
lumbering, for example, the pre-test should be given. A class can 
and should be made to feel that it is merely a preliminary going 
over the grounds to see just where the class stands. The results, 
when obtained in such a manner will be worth while. The check- 
ing, tabulating, and analyzing of such a test can be done in sixty 
or eighty minutes. 

What can the teacher do with the results of her test? She can 
analyze in two ways, at least, first, as to problem difficulty. This 
pre-test on ‘‘Lumbering’’ was given in a 4A group. 


PRE-TEST ON LUMBERING—4A 


Map Work 


I. After the name of each country 
below write the letter which lo- 
cates that place on the map. 


1. United States 
2. Canada 
3. Alaska ( ) 
4. Mexico 


II. After these names write the 
number which locates them. 
(Fig. 2.) 

1. Atlantic Ocean 
Mississippi River 
Columbia River 
Gulf of Mexico 
St. Lawrence River 
Pacific Ocean 


San Francisco 
New Orleans 
California 
Maine 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Chicago ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Cleveland ( 
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Write one word in each blank space to make the sentence true. 


The Rocky Mountains are in the part of North America. 
The Appalachian Mountains are in the part of North America. 
The Great Plain is in the part of North America. 

The best forests are found where there is rainfall. 

The surface of the land where the most trees grow is 


From this list choose words to fill the blanks below so that the sentences will 
be true. 
plain downstream 
jam harbor 
river mouth 
source drivers 
rangers upstream 


A large stream of water flowing thru the land is a 

Land that is smooth and even, broad and flat is a 

The water in a river flows . 

We call the beginning of a river its 

When the logs in a stream get caught and will not float on, it is called a 


Men who guide the logs down stream are called 
Men who protect our forests are called forest 


When analyzed as to problem difficulty, the results shown in Fig. - 
3 were obtained. 

The test was built to include the essentials in the local course of 
study and when analyzed shows which essentials need emphasizing 
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and which may be dismissed with little attention. For example, 
this class needs little or no drill on the countries of North America 
as shown by the results of Problem I. In Problem II, 1 and 6 need 
little attention, while 4 in Problem ITI, and 5, 6, and 7 in Problem IV 
are also very well understood. The significance of the word surface 
needs emphasizing. 

In the second place, a pre-test should be analyzed as to each 
child’s achievement. 

Fig. 4 includes a sampling of children from Class A. This chart 
shows which children need extra attention and which children need 
additional problems. For example, pupils 1, 2, and 3 will need 
much more attention and help in this unit than pupils 138, 14, and 
15. To be sure a pre-test cannot be built to cover every detail, 
but its results indicate rather clearly the strength and weakness of 
the class. 

Fig. 5 shows the results obtained in the pre-test on ‘‘Lumber- 
ing’’ given in Class B and Class C, two 4A groups. 

It is surely evident that the teacher of Class B will not need 
to proceed in the same way as the teacher of Class C. The graf 
shows that Class C is especially weak in map-location work, and 
needs much drill in the use of a map. Class B will have time to 
study additional, interesting problems which grow out of the unit. 

What are the disadvantages of pre-testing? First, I believe that 
in the hands of some teachers the whole process would become so 
mechanical that it would be deadening to all concerned. Second, 
where children have little or no reading background and come from 
very poor homes, I believe, the work involved for the teacher is 
hardly justified by the very low results which she is certain to ob- 
tain. The advantages overbalance the disadvantages, however. A 
teacher cannot build a good pre-test until she has thought carefully 
thru her unit to the outcomes she desires. Thus it clarifies the 
teacher’s thinking and makes for more definite teaching. A teacher 
who has had very low results in her pre-test and good results in her 
achievement test has the satisfaction which comes with the knowl- 
edge of a piece of work well done. A third advantage is that a 
pre-test points out clearly any overlapping in teaching and thus 
saves time. From the child’s point of view it is an advantage be- 
cause it serves as a strong incentive to further study. 
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TYPES OF GEOGRAPHY COURSES OFFERED IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


W. D. ARMENTROUT and F. L. WHITNEY 
Colorado State Teachers College 


In reorganizing and revising the courses offered in the geog- 
raphy department of Colorado State Teachers College, the ecur- 
riculum committee was confronted with the problem of determining 
the types of courses which should be offered and where the empha- 
sis should be placed. The head of the department was recommend- 
ing to the committee the addition of several new courses the 
majority of which emphasized the social and economic aspects of 
the subject. The chairman of the curriculum committee was in- 
structed to secure data on the current offerings of geography de- 
partments in state teachers colleges. This problem was assigned 
to the department of educational research, and the results are 
shown in the table. 

For purposes of classification, we have used the following types 
of courses; regional, social and economic, technical, and profes- 
sional. This is purely an arbitrary analysis, and there is of neces- 
sity a certain amount of overlapping. After examining the catalogs 
of 137 state teachers colleges, it was found that this four-fold classi- 
fication was at least workable. There was very little difficulty in 
classifying the courses offered under these four types. 

There was no difficulty in determining the courses to be classified 
as regional. The most frequent courses in the group are: Geog- 
raphy of North America, Geography of Europe, Geography of Asia, 
Geography of Africa, Geography of Australia, and Home Geogra- 
phy. From the catalog description of the courses in Home Geog- 
raphy, it could have been classified under the social-economic group 
as well as under the regional group. 

Under social and economic, we placed such courses as Geo- 
graphic Influences in American History, Conservation of National 
Resources, Human Geography, Commercial Geography, Industrial 
Geography, and Economic Geography. 

Technical offerings include such courses as Oceanography, Zo- 
ogeography, Climatology, Topography, Physiography, Meteor- 
ology, and Mathematical Geography. 

The professional courses were easily identified in terms of the 
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catalog descriptions. The most frequent courses of this type were: 
Materials and Methods in Geography, Teaching Geography in the 
Grades, and Essentials of Geography for Teachers. It was impos- 
sible to determine to just what extent the subject matter of the other 
three types of courses were professionalized. 

The relative emphasis found among recent teachers college cur- 
riculums on types of geography courses is very similar to that re- 
ported in a similar analysis made five years ago as a part of a 


THE GEOGRAPHY CouRSES OFFERED BY 137 Four-YEAR STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES IN 32 SrateEs, 1929-30(a) 


Type of Course 


Social and 


Regional economic 


Professional] Technical 


1 2 4 5 


. Number of colleges 108(b) 122(d) 83(e) 
. Number of courses 351 225 177 
. Percentage of type 33 21 16 


In each college 
Total range 1-14 
5.34 


Qs 

Median 3.79 
Qi 2.44 
Q 1.45 


. Compiled from the catalogs and yearbooks of the institutions. 

. Twenty-nine colleges did not offer geography courses. 

. Twenty-one colleges did not offer geography courses. 

. Fifteen colleges did not offer geography courses. 

. Fifty-four colleges did not offer geography courses. 

. The average credit per course in all colleges is 3.9 quarter hours. 


Colorado State Teachers College master’s study. In a group of 
128 ‘‘universities and teacher-training institutions,’’ Mr. Jones dis- 
covered a total of 134 geography courses offered, 53 per cent of 
the social and economic type, 34 per cent regional, and 13 per cent 
technical. Very probably professional subject-matter courses were 
disregarded in the classification, and they may appear among the 
large group of the social and economic type. 

It is significant to note the distribution of courses in each college 
as shown in the summation figures of the table. In general, from 
1 to 14 geography courses are found in the teachers colleges; and 


1Ww. C. Jones. The Professional Preparation of Teachers of the Social Sciences in 
the Secondary School. Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, August, 1925. 
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this extreme range represents the older regional type, the profes- 
sional offerings never exceeding six courses. (These total ranges 
are confirmed by the quartile deviation, Q.) However, the median 
curriculum provision is more indicative of the actual situation. It 
will be seen that this is a central tendency of only three courses, 
nearly four regional and about two professional. 

The table gives also (note f) the average quarter-hour credit 
granted for each geography course in the teachers colleges. This 
is four quarter hours (3.9), and three courses would yield twelve 
hours. This might constitute an equivalent of three-fourths of a 
quarter’s work. 

In most teachers colleges, the geography department appears to 
be a service department. Its main function is to supply courses re- 
quired of majors in other departments, particularly for students 
majoring in elementary education. The major aim of the depart- 
ment is not to train specialists in geography, but rather to equip 
teachers for the elementary school who will teach geography along 
with many other subjects. Only a few specific courses for junior 
high school teachers are offered. Perhaps this is due to the ap- 
parent trend in junior high schools to offer social science courses 
rather than geography. In this reorganization, the physical and 
mathematical phases of geography are often treated in general 
science courses. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, 462 pp. grafs, bibliogr. index. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1930, $3.75. 


There has come in the years after the World War renewed interest in the problems 
inherent in the unequal distribution of man over the earth, and in the varying rates of 
arrival and departure from the earthly dwelling place. This book brings together for 
the student and the lay reader, as well as the specialist in demography, a résumé of the 
principal population theories, the facts regarding birth and death rates and other 
pertinent subject matter. In addition to the chapters dealing with systematic demography 
there are several others which present special problems. In this class may be cited 
the chapter on ‘‘The Negro in the United States’’ and another, ‘‘The Future Growth 
of Population in the United States.’’ Four chapters are devoted to the urban agglomera- 
tions and now that the urbanization movement has brought into play a new set of 
economic and sociological factors the extended treatment is in keeping with the shifts 
in population. In a chapter on ‘‘The Optimum Population’’ the author takes issue with 
A. B. Wolfe on the doctrine of economic optimum, or rather population optimum. To 
the reviewer it appears the economic considerations have not been given sufficient at- 
tention. For example, population theories have been classified as natural or social, tho 
the author included the economic with the social. A final chapter on ‘‘The Control of 
Population Growth’’ directs attention to the dangers which may come from a national 
desire for numbers, and the advantages and disadvantages of a stationary population. 

The geography profession will find Population Problems a useful reference work. 
The questions at the end of each chapter indicate that the book is really intended for 
college classes studying population. This probably explains the brevity of treatment 
of certain controversial subjects such as religion and birth-control. A bibliography of 
332 titles will serve the student as a useful guide to the literature of population. The 
author is to be complimented on the production of _ comprehensive work on population, 
one of the few yet produced in America. 

Guy-HAROLD SMITH 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Blueberries are the only cash crop of many Nova Scotian farmers. The principal 
producing areas are in the southern part of the peninsula. Shipments to the United 
States may begin as early as the middle of July, and continue until late in August. 
The principal markets are New York and Boston. New blueberry grounds are being 
developed by burning over some of the blueberry barrens on the Crown lands. The 
right to the blueberries of these reclaimed lands have by Act of Parliament gone to 
the Blueberry Growers Association, who at the same time are seeking to improve methods 
of packing the berries for export trade. Last year the shipments of blueberries from 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland totaled $335,000. 


The next Geographical Congress will be held in Paris, September 16-25, 1931. 
The meetings will be held at the Geography Institute of the University of Paris. Any 
person belonging to a geographical association, or whose work bears some relation to 
geography is eligible to membership in the Congress, and may join any of the four 
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excursions preceding the Congress and any of the four following it. One of these 


excursions covers a thirteen day tour of Algiers. The last Congress met at Cambridge 
in July, 1928. 


In Palestine, efficiency in marketing fruit has not grown apace with the increase 
in the citrus fruit acreage and yield. Altho Palestine is only about nine thousand square 
miles in extent, it has about 10,000 acres of citrus fruit trees. The last three years 
shows an export of approximately two million boxes, mostly of oranges. By the time 
this fruit reaches European markets, the loss in transit is from 10 to 25 per cent. This 
loss is attributed to poor grading and rough handling in picking and packing. The 
forecasts are that within ten years Palestine will ship ten million boxes of citrus fruits. 
In view of this great future expansion and the present large transit loss, shippers are 


getting more in accord regarding a sales codperative association patterned after that 
of California. 


A folder containing holiday program material for use in schools may be obtained 


free from the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Pennsylvania 
Branch, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Many State Councils are holding their annual meetings this fall. The California 
meeting, presided over by Jehiel S. Davis, Los Angeles, was addressed by Mr. H. W. 
Fairbanks, author of several geography texts. At the New Jersey meeting at Atlantic 
City Dr. Morris lectured on China. Dr. Morris, a former resident and teacher in China, 
accompanied Roy Chapman Andrews on his third Asiatic Expedition. Harlan H. Bar- 
rows, Chairman of the Department of Geography, University of Chicago, addressed 
the Minnesota group at Minneapolis where 700 were in attendance. At least 400 were 
present at the afternoon session of the Indiana State Council meeting presided over by 
Professor §. S. Visher of Indiana University. Wellington D. Jones of the University 
of Chicago was the out-of-the state speaker. His subject was India. The Alabama 
Council which is the infant among the State Councils met last spring under the leader- 
ship of Floyd F. Cunningham, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. That the 
teachers colleges of Alabama are doing their part in giving geography training to their 
graduates is evident from the fact that each student completing the four year divided 
course in any teachers college is required to take four courses in geography, while 
those completing the four year continuous course take five geography courses. Miss 
Selma Abrams of the New Orleans Normal School has completed the organization of 
a Louisiana State Council. At the recent state meeting of the Louisiana Teachers As- 
sociation four out of five papers presented at the sessions of the State Council and the 
History and Geography section were devoted to some phase of geography. 


This fall a herd of 34 musk-oxen were transferred from Greenland to the Reindeer 
Experiment Station of the Bureau of Biological Survey, Fairbanks, Alaska. The herd 
spent a month at the Animal Industry Quarantine Station at Athenia, New Jersey, and 
was then sent by express to Seattle. There the musk-oxen embarked via the 8.8. Yukon 
for Seward where they boarded the Alaska Railroad to Fairbanks. 

Every precaution will be taken to safeguard their health. If the herd thrives in 
captivity it will later be transferred to northern Alaska, where it is hoped the musk- 
oxen can utilize an herbage not suited to reindeer. If successful, the herd will then 
be the foundation for an extensive breeding program similar to that which has de- 
veloped the reindeer industry of Alaska. 
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Franz Joseph Land, named after the former Emperor of Austria, has been changed 
by act of the Soviet Government to Fridtjof Nansen Land. It was on one of the 
islands in the Franz Joseph Archipelago that Nansen was rescued, following his at- 
tempt to make an overland dash to the North Pole after the Fram had failed to drift 
there in the ice floe off Northern Siberia. It was not alone his association with this 
polar land that led the Russians to name it for him, but rather his humanitarian leader- 
ship following the Great War, that helped save millions of famine-stricken Russians, 


Last February the Sound between Sweden, Denmark, and Germany froze, prevent- 
ing the operation of train ferries between Malms and Copenhagen, and between Sassnitz 
and Tralleborg. Fortunately, the Swedish Air Transportation Company was able to 
render daily mail and passenger service over the frozen waters. 


A set of 20 maps of Chicago and the adjacent suburban country has recently been 
issued by the United States Geological Survey. The scale of the maps is 1 inch to 
2,000 feet. The contour interval is 5 feet, making possible a minutely detailed repre- 
sentation of the topography. Cultural features are depicted with great accuracy and 
detail. Altho the cost of field work for these maps and the engraving thereof was 


about $6,376 per sheet, they will be sold by the Geological Survey at the usual cost of 
10 cents per sheet. 


Members of the Seminar in the Caribbean, which is sponsored by the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America, will sail from New York on the S.S. Caledonia, 
February 14, 1931, returning to the same port on March 4. Stops will be made at 
Havana, San Juan, Santo Domingo, the Canal Zone, Kingston and Port au Prince. 
The program of the Seminar includes lectures and discussions on shipboard, conferences 
with leaders of the countries visited, and visits to their educational institutions, social 
work agencies and rural districts. The Committee hopes to offer this Seminar annually 

just as it has already had five annual ones in Mexico. Those desiring further informa- 

tion may write to the Executive Director, 112 East Nineteenth St., New York City. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Wallace W. Atwood. The United States Among the Nations. The 


Earth and Its People Series. 262 pp. Illustrated. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 1930. 


The fourth book in this series of elementary texts. A motivated study leading to 


the discovery of the primary factors making possible the development of a nation and 
its relationship to other nations of the earth. 


Sand Movement, Beaches and Kindred Subjects. A Bibliography. Pre- 


pared by H. E. Haferkorn. 114 pp. Engineer School Library, Army 
War College, Washington, D.C. 


Free, except to foreign countries, in which case four cents postage is required. 


In January — a new book 
of major importance 


Eeonomie Geography 
for Secondary Schools 


By Cuartes C. Corsy, Professor of Geography, the 
University of Chicago, and Avice Foster, Instructor 
in Geography, the University of Chicago High School. 


. A reasoned selection of material takes the place of a cyclopedic 


enumeration of facts and figures—leading to greater simplicity and 
interest. 


. The United States is the center of attention with other regions 
treated according to their commercial value to us. 


. Regions are studied through their chief commodity or industry, 


y a method unique with this book and found in experimentation to be highly 
J effective. 

. There are excellent and abundant exercises, readings and topics 
for investigation following each unit of study, and 278 illustrations in- 
cluding many maps made expressly for this book. 

e 
A book to red-star for consideration for either a year 
0 or half-year course. For further information write 
d 
GINN AND COMPANY 
y Boston New York Cuicaco ATLANTA Dattas Corumspus San FRANcIsco 
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GROWING! 


HE second volume of SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS is now com- 

plete. In the twelve issues of 1930, 16,980 abstracts have been pub- 
lished, an increase of 5,887 over 1929. By subject these abstracts are 
distributed as follows: Human Geography 777; Cultural Anthropology 
934; History 4,339; Economics 5,181; Political Science 3,110; Sociology 
2,422; and Statistics 217. 


— abstracts are the result of systematic examination of the contents 


of approximately 5,000 serials in 35 languages by the editorial staff 
and 1,500 collaborators. 


HE value of SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS becomes clearer as 

volume after volume takes its place on the shelves. Readers consult 
it month by month for important new material in the social sciences. It 
saves time. It increases their resources. But beyond that, it creates a 


permanent record to be consulted for years to come of scientific social 
science literature. 


W HEN this is understood, the importance of complete files of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS will also be clear. Volume I 


(1929) and Volume II (1930) are still available at the original low cost, 
bound or unbound. There is a steady demand for these back volumes. 


Prudence will advise early action by individuals and libraries desiring 
these sets. 


SOCIAL 


SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


611 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 


$6 a year in the United States. $6.50 elsewhere. Volume I, bound, $7.50 plus postage. 
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School Systems Everywhere 


Are Approving Through Use the New 


BRANOM and GANEY ' 
Social Geography Series 


CONTENT WISELY SELECTED, CARE- 
FULLY GRADED, WELL ILLUSTRATED 
AND HIGHLY VITALIZED. DRAMATI- 
ZATION, MOTIVATED DRILLS AND 
CREATIVE WORK SKILLFULLY 
PLANNED. 


FATA NAILS TA 


GRADATION 
Book 1. Home Land and Other Lands—Grade 4 
Book II. The Western Hemisphere—Grade 5 
Book III. The Eastern Hemisphere—Grade 6 
Book IV. Our World—Grades 7, 8, Junior High 


Variations of the above series can be obtained to 
fit any course of study 


WILLIAM H. SADLIER, INC. 


11 Park Place, New York 1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago peas 
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SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
| = 
FREDERICK K. BRANOM 
HOME LAND AND OTHER LANDS 
Book I 
| 
| SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES. 
FREDERICK BRANOM 
HELEN M GANEY 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Baok II 
SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
| 
N 
N FREDERICK BRANOM 
HELEN M. GANEY 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
Book III 
SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 7 
| FREDERICK BRANOM 


Map Wol 
United States 


THE VISUAL WAY 
FOR LASTING IMPRESSIONS 
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Nothing impresses students so much as seeing maps develop under their very 
eyes, unless it is going to the maps and actually taking part in their development. 
The eye is the gateway to the brain. We learn thru doing! 


The new Denoyer-Geppert Wall Outline Maps offer every quality desired by 
instructors. Up-to-date with every late geographical change, simplicity in map 
content, unusually large size 40 x 48 inches, ample margins for special legends 
and keys, clean clear blue outlines lithographed on heavy white fibre paper which 
takes pencil, ink, crayon or water color equally well, are features which identify 
these newest of all wall outline maps. Yet the prices are no higher than other 
wall outline maps. 


Try some in your class-work—they cost but a few dimes each. You'll be more 
than satisfied with the fresh interest that you'll arouse. Take advantage of the 
special offer shown below—mail the coupon today. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY jJi23 WOl 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. WO2 Europe 
Gentlemen: Send me the new D-G Wall Outline Maps I have WO3 Asia 

checked at the postpaid price of 35c each, or 3 maps for $1.00. Wo4 Africa 


WO5 N. America 
woe S. America 


I enclose my remittance for $ 


Name 


W036 Cent. Europe & 
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Geography Workbooks 
Ridgley One Cycle Series 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Ridgley and Dillon. This is a text for the first year of a geography course in 
the elementary school. It furnishes an excellent elementary study of the local geo- 
graphic environment of the home community. The work considered aims at laying 
a foundation of concrete geographic thinking which will aid in understanding the 
subject matter of geography in later years. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By Ridgley, Ekblaw, and Dillon. World Geography is a textbook for use during 
the second year of a geography course. It presents concrete studies drawn from differ- 
ent parts of the world to show how the people of the earth live under a great 
variety of geographic conditions. 


NORTH AMERICA 


By Ridgley, Dillon, and Thoene. This is a workbook which includes information 
and suggestions not usually found in textbooks. As a workbook it provides numerous 
outline maps to be colored and interpreted by the pupils. Ample space is allowed for 
drawings, pictures, data, and records. 


SOUTH AMERICA, EUROPE, AND ASIA 


By Ridgley and Dexheimer. This workbook which is the fourth of the series presents 
interesting information in addition to stimulating problems which encourage initiative 
in thought and in effort. Varied methods of treatment avoid monotony. Numerous 
map exercises and tabulations of facts make this workbook extremely interesting. 
It accompanies any standard textbook. 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND ADVANCED WORLD 


By Ridgley and Imboden. In addition to a study of the continents of Africa and 
Australia, the final workbook of the series contains many helpful diagrams for a 
study of mathematical geography and geographic principles of world-wide application. 
There is a review of all continents by an imaginary trip around the world together 
with a fine review study of the U. S. in its world relations. The work closes with 
a study of the home state. This workbook may accompany any standard textbook. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Pupil Expression Work 
in Geography 


Branom Problem-Projects 


Pupil expression work is most purposeful 
which grows out of problems and projects. 
In the Branom Series pupils make dis- 
coveries which become the basis of inter- 
pretative problems and projects. The solu- 
tions of the problems and constructions of 
the projects give the pupil a knowledge of 
the controls and an understanding of the 
relationships involved. 


Series I, 28 Projects 


The Earth as the Home of Man. 

A Travel Tour of the United States. 
Products of the United States. 
Agricultural Regions of the United States. 
A Travel Tour of North America. 
Products of North America. 

The Plant Life of North America. 

A Travel Tour of South America. 
Products of South America. 

The Plant Life of South America. 

A Travel Tour of Europe. 

Products of Europe. 

The Plant Life of Europe. 

A Travel Tour of Asia. 

Products of Asia. 

The Plant Life of Asia. 

A Travel Tour of Africa. 

Products of Africa. 

The Plant Life of Africa. 

A Travel Tour of Australia and New Zealand. 
Products of Australia and New Zealand. 
The Plant Life of Australia and New Zealand. 
Explorations in Arctic Regions. 
Explorations in Antarctic Regions. 

A Travel Tour of the World. 

The Plant Life of the World. 

Plant and Animal Products of the World. 
Mineral Products of the World. 


Series II, 32 Projects 


Density of Population of the Different Parts of the 
United States. 

The Growing Season for Different Parts of the 
United States. 

The Products of the States of the United States. 

The Climate of North America—Temperature Belts. 

The Climate of North America—Rainfall Belts. 

The Population of North America. 

Exports and Imports of Countries in North America. 

The Climate of South America—Temperature Belts. 

The Climate of South America—Rainfall Belts. 

The Population of South America. 

Exports and Imports of Countries in South America. 


*12. The Climate of Europe—Temperature Belts. 

*13. The Climate of Europe—Rainfall Belts. 

14. The Population of Europe. ; 

*15. Exports and Imports of Countries in Europe. 

*16. The Climate of Asia—Temperature Belts. 

*17. The Climate of Asia—Rainfall Belts. 

18. The Population of Asia. 

19. Exports and Imports of Countries in Asia. 

“20. The Climate of Africa—Temperature Belts. 

*21. The Climate of Africa—Rainfall Belts. 

22. The Population of Africa. ; 

23. Exports and Imports of Countries in Africa. 

*24. The Climate of Australia and New Zealand—Tem- 
perature Belts. 

*25. The Climate of Australia and New Zealand—Rain- 
fall Belts. 

26. The Population of Australia and New Zealand. 

27. Exports and Imports of Australia and New Zealand. 

*28. The Polar Regions. 

*29. The Climate of the World—Temperature Belts. 

*30. The Climate of the World—Rainfall Belts. 

31. The Population of the World. | 

*32. Exports and Imports of the Continents of the World 


* 


with the United States. 
Indicates problem projects with double sheet maps. 


Send for Complimentary Copy 


Attach the coupon below to your letterhead, 
send it to us, and we will send you by return 
mail a complimentary copy of one of these 


maps. 


See for yourself what an advance- 


ment in desk map publishing, these new 
Branom maps represent. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


Scnoot Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 


3333 


h 
Elston Ave. 


Illinois 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

Replying to your ad in the Journal of Geography, 
kindly send me postpaid a complimentary copy of the 
Branom Problem-Project Desk Maps. 
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A CHOICE OFFERING 


DIKE 


OULD you choose the best geographical material if you could? You have that 

privilege if you will simply make the most of it. We hereby extend to you an invita- 
tion to become a member of the National Council of Geography Teachers and secure the 
JOURNAL at the membership rate of only $2.00 a year. We now have in our files material 
| of the greatest possible value to you as a student and teacher. Every month the JOURNAL 
will bring you a variety of articles of interest to teachers and students at all school and 
college levels. Would you like to know about some of the fine things that are already 
set in type and awaiting publication? Here are a few of the things scheduled to appear. 


| 1. Queen City of the Lakes: ‘A Geographic Pageant.” Professor Harold 
Kemp, Harvard University 


2. Shenandoah: “Daughter of the Stars.” Dr. Langdon White, Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


3. A Deccan Village in India. K. J. G. Sundaram, Dornakal, India 


| 4. The Introductory Geography Course in Science. Dr. G. T. Renner, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 


5. Aviators Need Geography. M. H. Shearer, Art Goebel School of Flying, 
“| Kansas City, Mo. 


6. Life Adjustments in Cooks Harbor, Newfoundland. Adelphia Mitchell, 
| Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


7. Geography Field Work with Junior High School Pupils. Edna E. Eisen, 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 8. Life in a Southern Sawmill Community. Dr. Wm. T. Chambers, State 
Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


9. The Geography of Burma. Marion Murphy, Athens, W. Va. 


10. The Sulphur Industry of the Gulf Coast. W. A. Browne, State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


If you are not on our mailing list, or have neglected to renew, send your subscrip- 
- tion at once. You cannot depend upon getting back numbers. Many others have been 


disappointed. Regular subscriptions, $2.50; to members of the National Council, $2.00 
| for the year. 


| Act now! Send your annual dues and membership application to the under- 

| signed at once. 

JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GEOGRAPHY OUTLINES 
of the 
CONTINENTS 


Postpaid, $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Geography 


156 Pages 


BB powers a complete and thorough study of the five continents together with 
suggestions and many helpful references. Correlating the study of geog- 
raphy with reading, language, history, composition, art and handwork. 


Arranging and classifying important facts concerning the study of geography so 
the teacher may be able to find the desired point at once. 


The Geography Outlines of the Continents is becoming a widely used book by 
busy teachers in presenting one of the most important subjects in the school cur- 
riculum. 


Orders have been coming in from all of the states with many letters of appreci- 
ation and delight over the adaptability of this book in presenting and teaching 
geography in the class room. 


Hon. Walter Weatherholt, Trustee of Perry County, Tobinsport, Indiana, writes: 
“I have looked over Geography Outlines of the Continents. I think it is an ex- 
cellent book. Please send me fifteen copies.” 


This book will save hours of your time and tell you where to find many of the 
books and magazine articles bearing upon a thorough and effective teaching of 
the subject. 


Every single outline in the collection was put to a practical test by 
teachers in public and private schools before being published. The 
first chapter deals with geography in the first three grades. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 
I inclose $1.00 for which please send me “Geography Outlines of the Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough copies to supply their classes will be entitled to 
quantity discounts. 
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( New Geographical Material 


NEW STORIES FROM ESKIMO 
LAND—$1.12 


By ARTHUR S. GIST, Principal of the Training 
School, State Teachers College, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, President, State Teachers College, Arcata, and 
ARTHUR HANSIN EIDE, Lecturer on Eskimo Life, 
Student of Archeology, and formerly Government 
Teacher among Eskimos, and RUTH PALMER GIST, 
Formerly Director of Practice Teaching, Mills College, 
California and Elementary Teacher in the University of 
California, Demonstration School, 1929-1930. 


OUR CALIFORNIA HOME—$1.50 


A Social Studies Reader for Intermediate Grades 
By IRMAGARDE RICHARDS 


Dr. H. W. Fairbanks’ New 
Progressive Geographies 


EUROPE $1.87 NORTH AMERICA $1.87 
SOUTH AMERICA $1.87 


Ruth Thompson’s 
OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR $1.12 4th Grade 


TYPE STORIES OF THE WORLD FOR LITTLE FOLK $1.12 
3rd Grade 


Order Now! 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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HORACE MANN COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY 


for the 
PRIMARY GRADES, INTERMEDIATE GRADES, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By DeForest STULL 


with the codperation of 
TEACHERS OF THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


This course is the result of more than three years of coéperative effort on the part of the author 
and the teachers in the Horace Mann School. It is much more than a mere outline course of study, 
including, as it does, a manual of helpful suggestions for teachers and a number of illustrations 
of professionalized subject matter. In addition, there are fourteen illustrations of actual classroom 
procedures contributed by the teachers who conducted the classes. Although the course is rather 
closely organized, ample allowance is made for teacher and pupil initiative. 300 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 
A discount of 20 per cent is given on orders for 10 or more copies. 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Maxie N. Wooprinc, Mervin E. OAxes, H. EMMeEtT Brown 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 


This source book lists chiefly free and low-cost illustrative and supplementary materials. Addresses 
and prices are given. Each item is accompanied by a short annotation. The major divisions are 
as follows: Models, Samples, Exhibits. Pictures, Posters, Charts. Lantern Slides. Model Pic- 
tures. Equipment and Supplies. Lectures, Plays, Clubs, Projects. Excursions. Career-Planning. 
Summer Activities. Professional Associations. ‘Tests and Vocabularies. Elementar Science Ma- 
terials. Pamphlets. Periodicals. Bibliographies. Blank pages are inserted for additional items. 
385 pp. Cloth, $2.75. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


HERE IT IS! 


The new Seventh Edition of the famous 


1000 and ONE FILMS” 


(Published annually by The Educational Screen) 


The finest and most complete edition of this indispensable directory of educational 
films yet offered, including for the first time a list of films available in SOUND— 
in both 35mm and 16mm size. Full information as to where each film can be 
secured. 


Of course the usual complete list of silent films is included also. 144 pages paper 
bound. 75 cents per copy with SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER as shown 
below : 

CLIP THE COUPON 


Special Introductory Offer to Journal of Geography Subscribers 
Tue EpucaTIONAL SCREEN 
5 South Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 


Following is my order for a subscription to The Educational Screen. Please send me at once my copy of 
**1000 and One Films,” a 75 cent book to which I am entitled free of charge. 


1 year $2.00 2 years $3.00 
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Economic Geography 


pages, 6 x 9, 331 illustrations. 


up a notable adoption list of its own. 


LABORATORY TEXT 


require research. 


economic and geographic data. 


A REVISED WHITBECK AND FINCH 


By R. H. WurrBEck, Professor of Geography, University of Wisconsin and V. C. 
FINCH, Professor of Geography, University of Wisconsin. Second Edition. 565 


HE first edition of Whitbeck and Finch was widely used, having been adopted in 
nearly three hundred colleges as a classroom text. 


The reasons for this popularity are not difficult to find. Whitheck and Finch shows, in 


_a clear and authoritative manner, how peoples in pursuing their economic activities have 
adjusted themselves to their geographical environment. 


Exercises and Problems in Elementary Economic Geography 


By W. O. BLANCHARD, Associate Professor of Geography, University of Illinois. 
48 pages, 8, x 11, paper, 13 outline maps. 


HIS booklet provides a practical outline for laboratory study in this field. It en- 
courages the use of the atlas, maps and tables by making definite assignments which 


It contains cross section paper for the making of charts and graphs 
and a series of outline maps of the several continents, upon which the student is to enter 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


$3.50 


The revision is rapidly building 


$1.00 


370 Seventh Avenue—New York 


Around the World 
for Fifty Cents 


6 You can take your Pupils around the world with 
is new series of instructional drill books. 
GRADED DRILL EXERCISES IN 
r GEOGRAPHY AND MAP STUDY 
1 I. Atlantic States (N.Y. and N.J. Ed.) 
II. The Central and Western States 
and Possessions of the United 
.50 
es III. North and South America (except 
-50 
VI. Africa and Physical Geography.... .50 
of VII. Review of the United States...... -50 
VIII. Commercial Geography............ -50 
Teacher’s Editions to the Eight 
each 1.32 


The Pupils do not write in these books. 


NOBLE and NOBLE, 76 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK 
and 6 other countries in 


EUROPE 


*985 


The land of the Vikings! Castles, fjords, scenes 
from Hamlet . . . Bergen, Stockholm (the Venice 
of the North), Oslo (Christiana), Copenhagen 
. the Hans Christian Andersen country. Then 
to the bustling capitals and quaint villages of Con- 
tinental Europe. Five nights in Paris. Liberal sight- 
seeing excursions. Excellent accommodations every- 
where. Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500. 
For complete information address 


TEMPLE TOURS 


DepartmentJ 
Park Square Bldg. . 


350 Madison Ave. . . . . New York 
1528 Walnut St. ;: Philadelphia 
230 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


1676 N. High St. 


Columbus 
620 Market St. 


San Francisco 
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TYRRELL’S 


Geography Completion Exercises 
By James F. Tyrrell 
Master, Thomas J. Kenny School, Boston 


Modern pedagogy has recognized the value of the 
so called “‘new type” tests to supplement the old ty 
The following geography comple- 
tion exercises or tests will be found valuable not 
only for examination purposes but as teaching de- k 
vices for frequent use for home work and daily work. 
lesson assignments. 

Each test consists of 40 to 50 completion exer- 
cises to answer. which requires a good knowledge of 
the geographical features of the country or conti- 
nent under consideration. 
-The Northeastern States. 

The North Central States. 

The Southern States. 

The Western States. 

The United States (as a whole 


Pupils’ Loose-Leaf Outlines in 
GEOGRAPHY 


By B. Norman Strong 


District Superintendent, Hartford, Conn. 


The aim of these outlines is to correct faulty 
interest, and stimulate original 


e pupils draw their own maps, in outline, 


and in detail. They write compositions on the coun- 
try, its history, products, public buildings, etc. They 
collect items of interest about the places named, from 
current papers and magazines; also pictures of vari- 
ous flags, coats of arms, battleships, famous rulers, 
generals, distinguished citizens and typical scenes; in 
short, an infinite variety of material that can be 
found in periodicals, folders, advertisements, etc, 
This is neatly attached to punched sheets of paper 
of uniform size with the Outlines, and fastened into 


Outlying Possessions of the U. S. the loose-leaf covers. 


Northern Countries of North America, 
Canada—Newfoundland—Greenland. 


It is the very essence of the project method and 


Southern Countries of North America, one pupil remarked that he had learned more from 


Mexico—Central America—The West 


Indies. 


North America as a Whole. 
South America as a Whole. 


India, China, Japan. 
Asia as a Whole. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Pacific 


Islands. 
Africa as a Whole. 


. Europe as a Whole. 

Price: any assortment $1.00 per hundred 
Minimum order 25 cents 

Complete Sample Set 25 cents 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 


these in one week than he learned in all of last year.” 


Wm. S. Sharp, Akeley, Minn. 


Try these Outlines in one class in the study of 
one continent and you will never want to teach 
geography any other way. 


Prices 


6 outlines—United States, North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa. 25 cents each. 

Loose-leaf Notebook Covers. (Correct size, and 
punched to fit the outlines.) 25 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINE, “EDUCATION” 


FRANK H. PALMER, A.M., Editor 


Established in 1880 by the late Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell. 


Its first article (on Text-Books and Their Uses) was by Hon. William T. Harris. 

The present Editor joined the Editorial Staff in May, 1892. 

All articles in Education are original contributions, not to be had elsewhere. 

Its contributors are, practically all, able and active Educators. 

Aims to aid all School and College Officials and Teachers in solving their daily problems. 

Its issues are monthly, from September to June inclusive. 

Most Librarians bind the numbers annually, in July or August. 

A Title Page and Table of Contents for a given Volume appears in the June issue. 

We can usually supply missing back numbers when you bind Education. 

Do not throw away your back numbers; they have a cash value. 

Librarians may safely suggest Education as a source-book of information on teaching 
and administration. 


$4.00 A YEAR 


5ist Year and Volume Beginning September, 1930 


FOREIGN POST, 30c 


CANADIAN POST, 20c 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Problem Studies in 
Economic Geography 


By LENox E. CHASE 
Chairman, Department of Economic 
Geography, Mount Vernon High School, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


UST off press—this new book employs 

an effective project method and presents 
| a clear, concise outline of economic geog- 
| raphy based on the principal commodities 
and industries, with respect to their geo- 
graphical location. There is an abundance 
of fresh and lively material adapted to the 
classroom and an exceptional variety of drill 
work set for the student. 


The book provides a basic course, and a 
bibliography of texts and reference books 
that may be used supplementary. List $.96 


Send for an examination copy— 
No cost or obligation. 


Prentice-Hall, tc. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New Uork, 


HOME 


GEOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 


er 


An Illustrated Magazine for Children 


First Issue Now Ready 


Size of page 814 x 48 pages of reading 


1144 inches matter 
Cover picture in four 67 pictures illustrat- 
colors ing the text 
Large clear type An ideal Christmas 


l interesting articles gift 
Price $3.00 a Year 
Including Membership in 
Home Geographic Society 
Address: HOME GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


The Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 


the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 

Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 


on the New International for pronuncia- 


tion, spe » CO’ and divisio 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern 
practice. 

Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesti 
ways to teac 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


and 


ETHNOLOGICAL 
FILMS from U.S.S.R 


AMKINO CORPORATION 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND 1931 


This distinctive magazine reflecting the newer tendencies in education will enter upon 193] 
with a fuller and richer offering than ever before. 


SOME FORTHCOMING CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Bandwagons of Education, by Charles Merz What Should College Students Learn? by Goodwin 
Some Anomalies in School Textbooks, by Henry Watson 
Seidel Canby 
Cooperation vs. Competition, by Cora L. Williams 
~~ Schools and Museums, by Marion E. 
iller 


Are Private Schools Justified in a Democracy? by’ 
George Boyce 


CONTRIBUTORS WHO WILL WRITE ARE 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Dr. George S. Counts, Stephen P. Duggan, Dr. Mandel Sherman, Dr. Robert 
Leigh, Rossa Cooley, Agnes Sailor, Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, and a host of others. 
SPECIAL ISSUES 


January, 1931, Creative Dramatics in the Schools; March, 1931, The New Teacher; October, 1931, Progres. 
sive Trends in Indian Education; Adult Education; Freedom in Education; Creative Summer Camps, and 


others. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
By special arrangement we are able to offer a combined year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDU- 
CATION and the SURVEY GRAPHIC for FOUR DOLLARS. 
This remarkable offer extends for a limited time and gives the reader the two outstanding magazines 
which cover the field of liberal thought in education, politics, affairs, and social service. 


10 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C 
Dept. M 

Enclosed find my check for $3.00 for a year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, and 
membership in the Progressive Education Association, beginning with the January, 1931, issue. I enclose 
$1.00 additional for a subscription to the SURVEY GRAPHIC beginning January, 1931. 


All subscriptions entered in December, 1930, will include free the December issue of 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


C] 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. 


410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


FACHERS AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER Pw D. MGR DENVER. COLO 


BRANCH OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How to 
Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., 
etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write 
today for enrollment card and information. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and 
College Graduates. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Henry Fairfield Osborn. The Titanotheres of Ancient Wyoming, Da- 
kota and Nebraska. Monograph 55, U.S.G.S. Vols. I and II. 953 
pp., 797 text figures, 236 pp. Sup’t. of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
1929. $9.00 


The life history of these long extinct odd-toed, hoofed animals, and the description 
of the geologic, physiographic, climatic and faunal environmental conditions in which 
they were evolved. 
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CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


The School of Geography of Clark University, through its Home Study Department, 
offers to teachers in service various opportunities. 


I. Opportunity to Obtain College Credit by Means of Home Study Courses 
Seven Courses in the Teaching of Geography 
These courses are so arranged that the teacher may make a survey of the full course 


of study in geography or center attention on the teaching of geography in a particular grade. 
Subject matter and method are emphasized in each course. 


Thirteen Academic Courses in Geography 
These courses present the fundamentals of geography in courses in Physiography, 
Weather and Climate. . Courses are provided in Industrial and Commercial Geography, and 
in regional studies of the various continents. 
Write for Home Study Bulletin. Indicate the particular phase of geography in which 
you are most interested and sample lessons will be sent. 


II. Opportunity to Secure Museum Materials and Illustrated Pamphlets 


34 Exhibits containing 284 individual specimens are available at nominal cost for prepara- 
tion. 

More than 1,000 different kinds of illustrated pamphlets have been secured by wide corre- 
spondence from all parts of the world. Send $1.00, $2.00, or $5.00, indicating the regions 
or the topics of special interest, and choice material will be sent, postpaid. The $1.00 package 
will contain 30 or more pieces of literature and the $5.00 package more than 200 pieces. 


Write for Bulletin describing Museum Materials and Illustrated Pamphlets. 


III. Opportunity for a Profitable Summer in 1931 

The Clark University Summer School will be in session for six weeks during July and 
August. Courses are offered in Geography, History, and Economics. Concentration in these 
three departments has met with favor. Classes are of moderate size. Library facilities are 
excellent with open shelves accessible to all, with commodious reading rooms. Saturday 
field trips as part of regular courses in geography and history give opportunity to see four 
or five New England states under trained field instructors. 

Several Field Trips will be offered; two during the same period as the Summer Session, 
and two or three after the Summer Session. 

The Caribbean Field Trip under the direction of Dr. Clarence F. Jones of Clark Univer- 
sity will leave New York carly in July for a six weeks tour of Cuba, Central America, 
Panama Canal Zone, Colombia, and Jamaica. Bulletin now ready for distribution. Write 
for a copy. 

The Fourth Transcontinental Field Trip under the direction of Dr. Langdon White, 
Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Virginia, will leave Clark University early in July by 
train, for Seattle, proceed by boat to Skagway, make an inland journey of two days by train 
and by lake steamer, and return to Seattle. The trip from Seattle to Los Angeles will be by 
motor coach, visiting Mount Ranier, Crater Lake, and Yosemite National Park. Return 
trip from Los Angeles to New York will be made by Panama Pacific Steamship Lines with 
shore trips at Canal Zone and at Havana. Ask for detailed information. 

Professor George F. Howe will again conduct the Canadian Field Trip of three weeks 
to Nova Scotia, Quebec, and return through the White Mountains. 

Mrs. Isabelle K. Hart will again conduct a field trip of two weeks starting from Oswego, 
New York. The route will be down the Saint Lawrence Valley to Nova Scotia and return 
through northern New England. 

Write for Summer School Bulletin, ready in February. 


Ask for details of the field trips in which you are interested. 


Address: CLARK UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 


BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


The geographical units of work in this Series, logically arranged and carefully 
prepared, have proved a great aid to teachers and pupils. If you will write for 
“The Nature of Units in a Course of Study in Geography” by Edith Putnam 
Parker, reprinted from the Baltimore Bulletin of Education, you will be richly 
rewarded. Then write for either or both of these typical units for trial in your 
classroom. “Logging in Nothwestern United States” (United States and Can- 
ada). “Central America” (Southern Lands). 


CHOOSE 
Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


© 1930, S.B.&Co. 


Would you like to have your pupils ENJOY their geography more than 
any other subject—actually LEARN it instead of dully memorizing the 
text? 


Here is a supplementary material which will enable you to teach geog- 
raphy more effectively—With Less Personal Effort. 


Pioneer Geography Help-Books 


Have proven unusually helpful because of their freshness of material, originality of 
arrangement, flexibility of use, and their unusual appeal to pupil interest. 


One teacher writes, “Pupils now enjoy geog- Another says, “They have developed interest 
raphy more than any other subject”. among my pupils which I thought impossible”. 


From a Supervisor, “Interesting, unique, educational, well worth 
while and very fascinating’’. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SPECIMEN PAGES 


Simply write your name on the margin of this advertisement, detach and mail to us. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Geog. Dept. 
A Texas Publishing House, Serving the Nation 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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